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been difficult to enforce, and numerous letters of exemption had been sold.
The policy of freedom to trade involved innumerable modifications in
practice; each borough insisted upon its exclusive privileges or mono-
polies, each landholder would continue to exact the customary tolls, but
the prosperity of both depended to an increasing degree upon the
presence of the merchant class. London for a long time had had close
connexions with the traders from Cologne and the Meuse valley, for
through the Lorrainers they had the benefit of merchandise which came
by way of Ratisbon from Constantinople, the market for gold and silver
and precious stones. The relations of the South and East of England
with the Low Countries and Germany had grown rapidly during the later
years of the twelfth century. The men of Boston, Yarmouth, Lynn,
Sandwich, and the southern ports exchanged wool, cheese, and tin for
wine and cloth. The traders of Brabant came from Antwerp, Louvain,
and Brussels, the Frisians from Emden and Stavoren; Saxon merchandise
was imported from the Westphalian towns, or through Bremen by way
of the river valleys of Brunswick, The men of Cologne, now a great city
whose political sympathies were with the English kings and their nephew
Otto of Brunswick, came through Utrecht or by the toll station at
Geervliet at the mouth of the Meuse. Elsewhere the movement which in-
volved England in the ecclesiastical life and political adventures of Europe
had brought commercial relations, notably with Aquitaine, Portugal, and
Lombardy. Two important measures taken by John, with the counsel
and consent of the magnates, ten years before the Great Charter was
granted, illustrate the growing appreciation of the value of these com-
mercial ties1. In June 1204 he laid down rules for the conduct of trade
between England and the lands of Philip Augustus. Although the
bitterly resented conquests of Philip were hardly completed in Normandy,
trade, except in food-stuffs, was by no means forbidden; but a small host
of local elected officials was created under three commissioners to levy a
fifteenth upon all merchandise carried to or from the lands subject to the
French king. Six months later, in January 1205, another measure pro-
vided for the gradual withdrawal of the old coinage and the issue of new
money. Jews, goldsmiths, and foreign traders were permitted to buy food
and clothing with the old money, but were required to use the new in
their main commercial dealings and when they arranged loans.

This study of English society during the reigns of Henry ITs sons may
now be completed by a short survey of the reign of King John in
England. The outstanding events are the quarrel with the Church with
its consequence, the interdict, and the struggle for the Charter.

Archbishop Hubert died in the middle of the night of 12-13 July 1205.
His knowledge of the law and his past service in the highest positions
in the State gave him a personal authority which, at any rate in the ad-
1 M. lit. pat. 42-3, teb.
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